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THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF POLITICAL 
THEORY ? 


HOUGH almost everyone agrees that political theories are 
generated by social frictions, there is considerable disagree- 
ment about their nature and functions. There are those who | 
view political theory as sheer rhetoric; others insist that political — 
philosophies are simply rationalizations of an existing power struc- ~ 
ture; while still others regard such theorizing as an attempt to 
grasp an eternal, objective order. In this paper political theory 
is regarded as properly serving an instrumental function. This 
view is elaborated, then defended against the criticisms of Profes- 
sor Leo Strauss. ; 


I. THE INSTRUMENTAL CONCEPTION 


Political theory should be a guide to action. The political 
philosopher should provide those who make policy with principles 
which will aid them in the attempt to cope with specific socio- 
political problems. Instrumental theories of this type should have 
two roughly distinguishable components: (1) an ultimate ideal; 
(2) intermediate ideals in their relation to specific policy recom- 
mendations. 


1. Uutmate IDEALS 


Notions like ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’’ ‘‘growth,’’ ‘‘social harmony,’’ ‘‘self-fulfillment,’’ and 
“‘elassless society’’ have functioned as ultimate ideals in various 
political philosophies. These concepts are often regarded as a 
rhetorical fagade hiding the real substance of a political bias, ap- 
propriately expressed in more concrete demands. - Though ulti- 
mate ideals have at times been little more than political ornaments, 
they do play a central role in a political philosophy of instrumental 
character. They are the keystone of an indispensable rhetoric; 
they serve a directive function; they constitute an ultimate evalua- 
tive principle. 


1 My debt to Professor Henry Magid is great. He has very patiently read 
© and reread this paper, and pointed out much that he thought inadequate or 
. If I have not followed his advice in all particulars, it is only 
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a. The Rhetorical Function 


Huey Long is remembered, among other things, for his off-the. 
cuff remark, ‘‘If Fascism ever comes to the United States, it will 
come in the name of democracy.’’ There are political expressions 
which elicit powerful emotions and impel men to decisive action, 
Men have fought and died for freedom, democracy, the classless 
society, apartheid, and states’ rights. Of course, each man was 
willing to forfeit his life because he interpreted his experience and 
ambitions in terms of these notions. For most men who are im- 
pelled to action by appeals made in terms of ultimate ideals, the 
expressions are, in their primary political contexts, vague and 
ambiguous; but, because there is an accretion of private, personally 
significant meanings in the case of each individual, they play an in- 
dispensable rhetorical role. Indispensable because political theoriz- 
ing is sterile word-play unless there is some way of arousing and re- 
arousing adherents. Whether this is done in a way which en- 
phasizes the irrational and the coarse in human beings and under- 
mines the sound basis of belief, or in a way which preserves the 
basic integrity of conviction, is a matter that varies from theory 
to theory and from propagator to propagator. The highest 
morality can be perverted by demagogic ranting. That rhetoric 
can degrade both the principles propounded and their advocate 


is a property not of rhetoric, but of those principles, that person, 
or both. , 




























b. Ideals As Directive Principles 





Dicey, in commenting on Bentham’s Greatest Happiness Princi- 
ple, points out that if it had no other value it would be of extreme 
importance because it directs our attention to the consequences 
of political and social events. Generalizing, we may say that all 
ultimate ideals have this directive function. By calling attention 
to the consequences of proposed policies, we may avoid the danger 
that so concerned Dewey, viz., the danger of converting means into 
ends which, remaining unquestioned, become dogmas. Advocating 
ultimate ideals, insofar as they are ultimate, puts men on notice 
that policies and events are to be judged good or bad in the light 
of their consequences. It is precisely this attention to conse- 
quences that lies at the heart of instrumentalism. 

Attention to consequences is necessary if we wish to lead the best 
possible life or achieve the best possible political order. It does not 
matter whether there is ‘‘a’’ good life or ‘‘a’’ best regime; what 
is important is that whatever we take to be best has conditions of 
achievement. By paying attention to the consequences of things 
happening in a society, we gradually acquire knowledge about these 
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conditions. This accretion of information requires a continual 
quest, a perpetual probing and testing. The pursuit of happiness, 
for example, is a search for the concrete conditions—economic, po- 
litical, religious, cognitive, personal, ete——of that state of mind. 
We want to know how to act, what to build, what to destroy, where 
to go, what laws to pass, and so on. Ultimate ideals direct us to 
persist in this search.’ 

There is a tendency to confuse the two levels on which this 
quest proceeds—the personal and the social. Though we rarely 
stand completely alone (even Ibsen’s ‘‘Enemy of the People’’ had 
his immediate family), there are times when our actions affect very 
few and times when large numbers are touched. Though the dis- 
tinction between the personal and the social is somewhat vague, it 
is clear enough in the extremes. The actions of the lover usually 
affect a limited number of persons.’ The head of state, acting in 
his official capacity, often affects millions. The personal and the 
social can roughly be distinguished in terms of the number of 
people affected. 

On the personal level each person tries to achieve the con- 
ditions of a good and satisfying life. Because of the diversity of 
circumstances, there are as many different ‘‘good lives’’ as there 
are human beings. The problems involved in approaching that 
state are extremely difficult. Psychoanalysts instruct their pa- 
tients to think in terms of years, not weeks or months. In coming 
to grips with our personal problems we must face them in all their 
complexity, and what is prescribed must be geared to these com- 
plicated personal circumstances. 

But on the social level, in dealing with large numbers of people, 
policies cannot be personalized. We seek statistical information, 
and we ignore the ‘‘inessential.’’ The essential in the social situa- 
tion is determined with regard to our purposes and the statistical 
empirical relationships on the basis of which we act. Values of 
specific statistical indices are taken as determinants of the degree 
to which we have achieved our ultimate ideal in the social sphere. 
There is progressive addition to, and refinement of, these indices. 
For example, one hundred years ago statistics concerning mental 
health would not have been available, nor were they desired as 
indicators of social welfare. Mental institutions for the most part 
were punitive rather than corrective. But knowledge and a de- 
velopment of more humane attitudes made this an important factor 


2Cf. Edwin Garlan, Legal Realism and Justice, N. Y., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. This book has been of inestimable value in fixing my 
ideas on this subject. 

8 When, as in the case of the British Royal family, this is not the case, 
the private affair becomes a public problem. The personal is transformed 
into the social by virtue of the large numbers of persons affected. 
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in evaluating the health of a society relatively to certain ultimate 
ideals. Thus, with regard to their directive functions, ultimate 
ideals stand for the possibility of a complete and refined set of 
index values—a set which would enable determination of social 
happiness, degree of harmony, degree of self-fulfillment, classlegg. 
ness of a society, ete. 

Philosophers have emphasized the individual as over against 
society, or the society as against the individual. John Stuart Mill 
insisted that the key to political salvation was moral development, 
Marx claimed that the only path to moral progress was social and, 
specifically, economic change. In our terms, Mill contends that 
efforts on the personal level must come before social reform. Marx 
reversed the precedence. Both men acknowledged that changes 
on one level caused changes on the other. But for both, causal 
dependence had only one direction. Today fundamental criticisms 
of both are made on the basis of failure to recognize interdepend- 
ence.* But recoznition of interdependence between personal acts 
and social acts does not destroy the basic value of the distinction. 

But ultimate ideals do more than call attention to consequences. 
A social event has an enormous number of consequences, and the 
Baconian task of enumerating and cataloguing them is as laborious 
as it is futile. Men seek guides which direct attention not to 
consequences in general, but to this or that class of events. In 
other words, we need principles of some use in ordering social 
events, so that policies designed to resolve a particular problem 
may be formulated in intelligent and economical fashion. Ulti- 
mate ideals have served this function, and, in any event, can do 
so by appropriate specification. 

Consider the ultimate ideals proposed by philosophers in the 
past. If they differ at all, they must do so with regard to the 
different classes of events to which they call our attention. A 
comparative analysis of three ultimate ideals illustrates this point. 
For this purpose I have chosen Bentham’s Greatest Happiness 


Principle, Marx’s Classless Society, and Hobhouse’s Social Har- 
mony.® 




































4Cf. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, pp. 21 ff. 
5 There may be some question as to whether the Classless Society actually 
does function as an ultimate ideal or not. Certainly Marx is not unambiguous 
in this regard. In the Communist Manifesto, for example, Human Freedom 
is cited as the ultimate goal of the Socialists. Be that as it may, there is 
little doubt that in the greatest portion of Marx’s work, when an ultimate 
justification of a given line of social action is required, the Principle of 
Classlessness is either implicitly or explicitly invoked. Why not invoke 
happiness instead of classlessness? Because classlessness does call attention 
to certain types of social events, and is thus not purely rhetorical. It serves 
all the purposes that do terms like ‘‘happiness’’ and ‘‘human freedom’? in 
the context of Marx’s theory, and also has specific content. 
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Inasmuch as there is no explicit attempt to interpret the ulti- 
mate ideal in terms of specific social phenomena in any of these 
writers, the job of determining what interpretation is warranted 
is itself interpretive. That is, we must appeal to the works of 
these men to see what sorts of events they were more or less in- 
clined to focus on in applying their political theories. 

Bentham believed that the key to achievement of happiness was 
the legal institutions in a given society. Reform of legal institu- 
tions together with education of the masses was to establish the 
conditions under which poverty, disease, and crime would be 
eliminated, and happiness achieved by all individuals. Thus 
attention was called to the types and eventual disposition of legal 
actions, crimes, poverty, health, and education. 

Marx believed that the key to the classless society was recon- 
struction of the economic order. The key factors in determining 
what had been done and what had to be done were distribution 
of the means of production, social mobility, poverty and other 
economic bases of inequality in status, strife of any sort, and the 
degree of codperative activity in a society. We can see how dif- 
ferent Marx’s perspectives on social amelioration were from 
Bentham’s. 

Finally, Hobhouse looked to such phenomena as strikes, war, 
cooperatives, education, collective action, strength of family ties, 
number of active associations for whatever purposes, and the 
degree to which eccentricity was tolerated for indications of the 
degree of social harmony achieved. Hobhouse’s perspective over- 
laps both the Benthamite and the Marxian positions and was, in- 
deed, a very eclectic one—an electicism that did not simply juxta- 
pose, but digested and synthesized. 

Of course there are factors which I have omitted and others 
which it may be thought should have been omitted. But this is 
not a discussion of the views of Hobhouse, Bentham, and Marx. 
All I wish to illustrate is the differing perspectives in terms of 
which we may give their ultimate ideals differing interpretations. 
The ultimate ideals are directive in a much more concrete sense 
than was initially suggested and, on the basis of such interpreta- 
tion, provide a real basis for comparison. But does this make it 
possible to evaluate ultimate ideals relatively to one another? 

There is no rational basis for relative evaluation of two ultimate 
ideals. Ultimate ideals function not only as political ultimates, 
but as ethical ultimates; and I do not believe, for reasons that will 
be discussed in a subsequent part of this paper, that there is a 
rational good or a summum bonum. That no comparative evalua- 
tions can be made does not give rise to serious problems. There 
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is considerable overlap. Ultimate ideals also complement one 
another to the extent that they embody different, though not in. 
compatible, perspectives. Important incompatibility between po. 
litical philosophies appears at the level not of the ultimate ideals, 
but of the intermediate ideals and the basic empirical assumptions 
about social phenomena. Even more fundamental conflicts appear 
at the level of sentiment, feeling, and motivation of the persons 
who subscribe to alternative philosophies. This too will be dis. 
cussed more elaborately subsequently. 

One final remark: an obvious objection to this discussion of 
the directive function would be .to insist that the differences be- 
tween the phenomena to which political philosophers call attention 
are not so much a result of the ultimate ideals to which they sub- 
scribe, but of their differing sociologies. This is undoubtedly 
true. As was just pointed out, significant differences between 
political theories exist at the level of empirical belief, and, on the 
very personal plane, with regard to emotions, sentiments, and mo- 
tivation. The fact that one can account for a given interpretation 
in terms of empirical beliefs is no reason for denying the adequacy 
of these interpretations provided only that they are corroborated 
by the way the ultimate ideals actually do function in the thinking 
of these men and their followers—especially their followers. 
Those who come after often lose sight of the elaborate set of em- 
pirical assumptions that lies behind a new approach to political 
affairs. 

An ultimate ideal taken as social directive—as a symbol of 
continual attention to a limited range of social events—is neces- 
sarily vague. The vagueness can only be eliminated when the 
statistical indices and their desired values are completely speci- 
fied. Even if accurate specification should be accomplished, ulti- 
mate ideals would still remind us of the importance of social con- 
sequences. Reform and reconstruction are probably permanent 
needs of any society. 


c. Ideals as Evaluative Principles 


Ultimate ideals, interpreted in terms of index values, can be 
used to evaluate conditions in a given society. For example, if a 
specific standard of living is required, then careful empirical in- 
vestigation will enable us to determine the degree to which a par- 
ticular society meets this qualification. Though this method is 
direct and simple, and though it enables us to evaluate what has 
occurred, it is of little help in guiding policy except by pointing 
up the fundamental social problems with which we must deal. 
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Consequently, subordinate goals more directly applicable to policy 
formation are required. Ultimate ideals should also be used to 
evaluate this set of goals, or, as we shall call them, mtermediate 
ideals. 

Consider, for purposes of illustration, the intermediate ideals 
of liberalism. As John Dewey emphasized again and again, even 
so basic a goal as democracy, or political freedom, is a means. On 
Dewey’s view the proper end is growth. Intermediate ideals are 
conditions for achievement of the ultimate ideal. Hence, the 
adequacy of a given set of intermediate ideals must be evaluated 
by reference to the index values in terms of which the ultimate 
ideal is interpreted. This, of course, can only be done when the 
intermediate ideals have been, to some extent, implemented in a 
given society.” 

Because they are closer to actual social processes than ultimate 
ideals, intermediate ideals can be used as effective guides in the 
formation of policy. 


2. INTERMEDIATE IDEALS AND Pouicy ForRMATION 


Testing intermediate ideals is a long, arduous empirical task. 
The principle hypotheses of political democracy have, in a sense, 
been put to the test these past three hundred years and, before 


that, among the Greeks and Romans. One of the fundamental 
political needs of our day is a deliberate and systematic attempt 
to evaluate empirically the intermediate ideals of every empirical 
persuasion. Despite the tentativeness with which they should be 
held, they must be employed as policy guides because the alter- 
native is haphazard reliance on hunch, hope, and harangue. To 
illustrate their role in this respect, let us turn again to the inter- 
mediate ideals of liberalism. 

The initial and most important requirement placed on inter- 
mediate ideals is that they be formulated in terms of empirical 
notions. The concepts should be as operational as possible. In 
the case of liberalism almost all the ideals contain the notion 
‘‘freedom.’’ It must be given an empirically significant interpre- 
tation—and one which is appropriate to the characteristic means 
of political change, viz., the use of law, force, and persuasion in 


6 This is the view the younger Mill was groping towards when he ex- 
perienced the revolution in thought described in his autobiography. He 
realized, for the first time, that many of his Benthamite beliefs were valid 
only for certain historic epochs. An ideal like freedom of speech may be a 
good thing for Englishmen, but very bad for less civilized communities. 

7 Intermediate ideals are rarely sufficient and never necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for realization of the ultimate ideal. 
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manipulating social variables. It can be shown that, relative to 
these requirements, freedom should be interpreted as the ability 
of a given individual to act on the basis of specific choices, 
‘‘ability’’ being interpreted in relation to manipulable constraints, 
This conception embodies the traditional liberal emphasis on the 
individual. In the definition of liberal ideals such as economic 
freedom, reference is made to the ability of great numbers of 
individuals to act on the basis of a restricted range of choices, 
The plea for economic freedom implies a demand for freedom 
with respect to economic choice for every national. Because large 
numbers of people are affected, policies must have wide sweep. 
One must never forget, however, that the ultimate test is libera- 
tion of specific individuals in specific respects. 

In the case of economic freedom liberals do, in general, recog- 
nize that progressive implementation of this ideal can be achieved 
along two crisscrossing paths: increased production and redistribu- 
tion of wealth. They demand equalization of wealth insofar as it 
is consistent with achievement of other liberal ideals and the main- 
tenance of functions essential to the health of members of the com- 
munity. They insist on an increase in production sensitive to con- 
sumer demands, and within limits set by the requirements of 
conservation and the desire for more leisure time per individual. 
By these means, it is thought, economic freedom will be achieved. 
Increased production will result in larger amounts of.-a greater 
variety of goods, together with a greater purchasing power for 
the producers of wealth. Redistribution extends the freedom of 
persons to acquire some part of this greater variety of goods. Thus 
the freedom of almost every member of the populace is increased 
in two ways: with respect to the quality and variety of goods any 
individual can acquire, and with respect to the quantity of goods 
he can obtain. 

Once the entire problem of achieving economic freedom is 
analyzed in this way, one can turn to the formulation of specific 
policies, legislative and other. This task requires knowledge of 
the economic processes of a society. Economic theory will, at least 


in part, be generated by such policy needs. Thus Keynes focused ' 


on the problem of unemployment. Full employment is a necessary 
condition of both maximized production and just distribution of 
wealth. Specific hypotheses regarding investment policies, pro- 
duction schedules, etc., are formulated and subjected to the test 
of evidence. These hypotheses, together with information concern- 
ing the existing state of the economy, facilitate formulation of 
specific policies in the different areas of economic activity, e.g., 
labor, commerce, production priorities, developmental projects, ete. 
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In all instances the test is the extent to which the economic free- 
dom of every individual is advanced without violation of other 
specific freedoms having priority. 

I have tried to sketch the manner in which a given intermediate 
ideal should be expected to function in the formation of policy. 
The ideal does not enable us to determine precisely what choices 
must be made when we are confronted with various alternatives. 
However, once the ideal is stated in its most general form, theory 
and fact are applied and specific policy commitments generated. 

Suppose a set of intermediate ideals were proposed for liberal- 
ism. We have already indicated that the process of testing them 
by reference to ultimate standards is a long-term project. Are 
there any other devices we might employ in determining the ade- 
quacy of any intermediate ideal? There must be inner con- 
sistency. The achievement of one ideal must not preclude the 
achievement of some other. If there is incompatibility it is neces- 
sary to make an adjustment, to modify the ideals as stated. We 
might assert the priority of one over the other, or make some 
mutual adjustment, partially restricting the scope of both. For 
example, the traditional liberal ideal of freedom of association 
eame into sharp conflict with economic freedom. At first—and 
now I am talking primarily in terms of England during the 
nineteenth century—the right of laborers to associate was re- 
stricted or denied. Then this right was granted in a modified 
form. For a while, unrestricted association by capital and labor 
was advocated. Gradually liberals came to see that the unre- 
stricted right capital had to combine, permitted concentrations 
of economic power which effectively limited freedom in many other 
respects as well as severely limiting the economic freedom of the 
laboring classes. A choice had to be made. For a variety of rea- 
sons, the traditional liberal insistence on freedom of association 
was modified. On the other hand, freedom of association in cer- 
tain respects seems to be the condition of real freedom of speech. 
And so it goes, the empirical interrelationships among liberal ideals 
being extremely complex. The process of working out these re- 
lationships and achieving a degree of inner consistency is a long, 
difficult task. The same would be true of the intermediate ideals 
i of any political theory. 

With respect to policy formation itself, there has been an in- 
creased emphasis on an approach to the problems which cuts across 
existing specialized disciplines. Because the policy-maker, in 
handling a single problem, may use information culled from a host 
of subjects, various individuals have developed approaches stress- 
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ing the relative autonomy of the ‘‘ policy sciences,’’ ® and organiza. 
tions have been established for the purposes of implementing these 
programs.° 

A characteristic objection to undertaking research in order to 
determine policy is the belief that trial and error, and intuition 
based on long practical experience, are always superior to planned 
investigation. The good old American insistence on ‘‘horse sense”’ 
is transformed into a methodological ideal. If this insistence were 
well founded, then everything I have said would be of far less 
importance than I suppose it to be. Surely there is a great deal 
of truth in the insistence on common sense. As a statistician ac- 
quaintance once put it when talking about his work in the armed 
forces’ operations research program: ‘‘We’d try to find the most 
efficient technique. After long and laborious investigations if our 
results began to approximate the techniques already being used 
by the old hands, we considered our research a success.’’ Despite 
the importance of recognizing that long-standing techniques are 
likely to be an excellent solution to the problem with which this 
evolved practice deals, there is every reason to believe that con- 
trolled inquiry will be much more effective in facilitating the 
formulation of intelligent policy; also (and this is a decisive 
point), only controlled inquiry is self-corrective, capable of giving 
us reasonable assurance that we have found the best among many 
more or less adequate alternatives. But ultimately the. proof of 
these contentions lies in the results consequent on implementation 
of the suggested procedures. In this connection the evidence from 
the fields of applied natural and biological sciences is overwhelming. 
Assuming that the methods of the social sciences are continuous 
with those of the natural sciences, there is no reason to suppose 
that the same is not true of the application of the social sciences 
to the problems of policy formation. And as far as insistence on 
the use of these techniques within the framework of a well- 
articulated set of value commitments is concerned, the policy- 
maker always has a set of controlling values, tacit or explicit, in 
any event. How much more rational is the procedure which at- 
tempts to work out a framework of as explicit and logically 
interrelated a set of commitments as is consistent with the neces- 
sarily tentative character of the theoretical edifice.*° Moreover, 



























8 See the Lerner & Lasswell volumes on the ‘‘ Policy Sciences’? or Wayne 
A. R. Leys’ book, Ethics for Policy Decisions (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952). 
9 E.g., Operations Research, the Rand Corporation—and, of course, large 
political and business enterprises have long subsidized special research agencies. 
10 Cf. Robert K. Merton, ‘*The Role of Applied Social Science in the 
Formation of Policy: A Research Memorandum,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
16 (July 1949), pp. 161-181. 
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reliance on traditional usage and implicit values, though often ef- 
fective in dealing with old problems, provides no light in attempts 
to cope with new situations. 

Summarizing this entire section, we observe that instrumental 
political theories consist of an ultimate ideal and intermediate 
ideals in their relation to policy. Ultimate ideals serve three func- 
tions—rhetorical, directive, and evaluative. As directive they 
serve to bring attention to consequences and to enable us to select 
from an unlimited range of consequences those that are especially 
relevant to the views espoused. Ultimate ideals should be inter- 
preted in terms of statistical criteria based on data concerning the 
large numbers of people that comprise a populace. These sta- 
tistical criteria can be used to evaluate both existing circumstances 
and proposed intermediate ideals. Intermediate ideals are neces- 
sary to a political theory for policy-making reasons. The ultimate 
ideals are either too remote or, on being interpreted in terms of 
statistical criteria, not of great enough help in analyzing political 
processes to function as guides to action—the essential task of po- 
litical theory conceived instrumentally. Political theory and em- 
pirical research are necessary because ‘‘horse sense’’ based on 
long experience, while of great practical efficacy in the short run 
and in specific kinds of situations, is not really adequate to the 
task of determining the best among alternative policies, nor is it 
usually of any help in coping with the novel or momentous prob- 
lems of society.1 

There are, of course, other conceptions of the nature and func- 
tion of political theory than that developed in this paper. The 
writings of Dr. Leo Strauss are especially interesting because they 
embody a general critique of the instrumentalist conception. By 
examining Dr. Strauss’s arguments one is able not only to appraise 
a significant alternative but to consider many criticisms of the 
instrumentalist approach as such. The second main section of this 
paper will consist of an analysis of Dr. Strauss’s position with 
special attention paid to the explicit rejection of the general as- 
sumptions underlying the views advocated in this paper. 


II. STRAUSS’S CRITICISMS 


I have selected Leo Strauss’s conception of political philosophy 
for analysis because it embodies what seems to be a thoroughgoing 
rejection of the instrumentalist point of view—at least a rejection 
of that approach so far as philosophy is concerned. I have taken 


11 Cf. David Riesman, Faces in the Crowd (Yale University Press, 1952), 
Chapter 2. Riesman emphasizes the need for principles and research. 
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two liberties with Strauss’s arguments. Though I have tried, 
wherever possible, to use his language, I have not hesitated to say 
the same things differently where it seemed that this would 
clarify and shorten without distortion. Second, I have tried to 
restrict exposition to those portions of his arguments which bear 
in more or less direct fashion on the instrumentalist position. 

Strauss’s critique depends on three assumptions. He argues 
(1) that it is possible and necessary for the philosopher to search 
for an objective political philosophy; (2) but one cannot be ob. 
jective unless he escapes the influence of opinion; and, finally, (8) 
the instrumentalist, because he regards himself as a guide to action 
instead of as a discoverer of an objective external order, is in- 
fluenced by opinion. Therefore, the instrumentalist cannot be 
objective and is unable to embark on that investigation which alone 
constitutes political philosophy. 

This is the skeleton of the argument. Let us go back and see 
how Strauss defends each of these assumptions. 

We can and should search for objective political theory. As 
he puts it in the preface to the American edition of his book on 
Hobbes, ‘‘I assumed that political philosophy as quest for the final 
truth regarding political fundamentals is possible and necessary. 

.’?12 Or, to paraphrase the argument in his essay on classical 
politionl philosophy, philosophy replaces opinions about things with 
knowledge about things. Political philosophy should replace opin- 
ions about political things with knowledge about political things. 
Strauss argues that this was, indeed, the classical conception of 
political philosophy, and that this approach has been neglected 
in modern times as a result of historicist and positivist influence: 
‘*Historicism asserts that all human thoughts or beliefs are his- 
torical, and hence deservedly destined to perish. . . .’’ But if all 
beliefs are without permanent validity because they are related to 
some particular clime or place, then all political beliefs must be 
without permanent validity. Strauss rejects the historicist view, 
his argument amounting to a kind of reductio. He asserts: ‘‘ 
but historicism itself is human thought; hence historicism can 
only be of temporary validity, or it cannot be simply true. To 
assert the historicist thesis means to doubt and transcend it.’’ In 
other words, to believe the historicist thesis is, at the same time, to 
doubt it. Positivism, on the other hand, goes astray by virtue of 
its radical distinction between fact and value. In a critical dis- 
cussion of Max Weber’s views he develops his ideas on this point. 


12 Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford University 
Press, 1936). 
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Strauss argues that Weber’s insistence on the difference between 
fact and value amounts to a belief that there can be no ‘‘genuine 
knowledge of the true value system.’’ If such a value system were 
known, then all empirical social science would be subsumed by it; 
it ‘‘would be the natural foundation for all empirical social sci- 
ence.’? The rejection of the belief in the possibility of obtaining 
knowledge of the true value system ‘‘leads to nihilism, i.e., to the 
conclusion that every preference, however evil, base, or insane 
would have to be judged before the tribunal of human reason as 
being as legitimate as any other preference.’’ Thus, all morality 
would be chaotic. It is important to point out that Strauss does 
not claim that rejection of the arguments of historicism and posi- 
tivism guarantees the success of the attempt to ‘‘grasp the eternal.”’ 
He maintains only that the quest is itself ‘‘possible’’ on the basis 
of the examination of existing criticism, and ‘‘necessary’’ if we 
object to moral chaos and wish to eliminate it if at all possible. 
Indeed, he maintains that ‘‘every philosophic position implies such 
answers to fundamental questions as claim to be final, to be true 
once for all.’’ And in reference to John Dewey he says, ‘‘Those 
who believe in ‘the primary significance of the unique and morally 
ultimate character of the concrete situation,’ and therefore reject 
the quest for ‘general answers supposed to have a universal mean- 
ing that covers and dominates all particulars,’ do not hesitate to 
offer what claim to be final and universal answers to the questions 
as to what ‘a moral situation’ is and as to what ‘THE distinctively 
moral traits,’ or ‘THE virtues’ are.’’** Of course this criticism 
overlooks the fact that though Dewey does believe we can discover 
moral truths, these truths are relative to specific conditions. 

As to his second assumption, that one cannot be objective unless 
he escapes the influence of opinion, Strauss argues only, from what 
I can gather, that as a matter of fact no person can acquire knowl- 
edge of this objective order unless he leaves the pre-philosophic 
cave and emerges into the light of pure philosophy, thereby re- 
placing opinions with knowledge. When philosophers once again 
make their descent it will be due to ‘‘compulsion or force, and this 
kind of compulsion is legitimate only in the perfect social order: 
(therefore) in an imperfect society the philosopher is not likely 
to engage in political activity of any kind, but will rather lead a 
life of privacy.’’1* Consequently, the person who conceives of po- 
litical philosophy as requiring political activity of many kinds, and 

18 Political Philosophy and History,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Vol. X (1949), pp. 45-46. 


14°¢Qn a New Interpretation of Plato’s Political Philosophy,’’ Social 
Research, Vol. 13 (1946), p. 361. 
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specifically that of providing a ‘‘guide to action,’’ could not be 
objective in Strauss’s sense. Thus, anyone who takes the position 
I have taken in this paper, or any variant of it, cannot be objective 
in Strauss’s sense. This is the third assumption and the con. 
clusion of Strauss’s argument. 

Of course, in a certain sense, anyone can attribute any function 
to political philosophy and then proceed to act on the basis of 
those commitments. It does, however, seem to me that over and 
above the specific enterprise to which Strauss’s position would tend 
to commit him, there are a number of very fundamental theoretical 
difficulties with his view. 

The first question that occurs is: Just what does Strauss mean 
by ‘‘objective’’? In what respects can a political philosopher 
be objective? There are three possibilities. 

First, a person may fail to be objective in the sense that he in- 
volves himself in logical inconsistency or commits himself to em- 
pirically incompatible alternatives. The latter case was already 
discussed in connection with ultimate ideals, and it was shown 
that the political theorist must indeed be extremely careful in this 
respect. But it does not seem at all clear that he cannot avoid 
commitment to incompatible ideals. The same is of course true of 
logical inconsistencies. Strauss does not seem to be concerned with 
this form of objectivity. 

He may be claiming that the scientific investigation one under- 
takes in order to solve specific political problems in which the 
theorist happens to be interested, cannot be carried on with im- 
partiality; that the fact that the person is immersed in political 
activity must inevitably have a distorting and corrosive effect; and 
that this distortion occurs even in the attempt to establish means- 
ends relationships, i.e., to make specific policy decisions. Strauss 
probably would want to claim this in some modified form. But 
he nowhere makes the point clearly, and it does not seem to figure 
very importantly in his writings. 

Finally, Strauss may mean that no one engaged in political 
activity is in a position, no matter how carefully he attempts to 
make his investigations impartial, to acquire an understanding or 
a knowledge of political fundamentals, to determine the nature of 
the best regime. There is considerably more warrant for this in- 
terpretation in Strauss’s writings than for either of the others. 
Though at one point he does concede that ‘‘the historical setting of 
one particular philosophy [might be] the ideal condition for the 
discovery of the political truth,’’ the overwhelming drift of his 
argument tends to deny this possibility so long as the philosopher 
remains in the ‘‘cave’’ (exposes himself to opinion). The follow- 
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ing passage is typical. The political philosopher is led to ‘‘realize 
that the ultimate aim of political life cannot be reached by political 
life, but only by a life devoted to contemplation, to philosophy.’’ ** 

But how is this understanding or knowledge of political funda- 
mentals acquired? What is it to ‘‘understand’’? We under- 
stand when opinion is replaced by knowledge. Is a political 
theory, then, simply one type of scientific theory? Do we ‘‘grasp 
the eternal’’ by the mundane device of inaugurating a scientific 
investigation? These questions are not given a straightforward 
answer in that part of Strauss’s writings which I have read. But 
clearly this cannot be the case, for otherwise what would be the 
difference between Dewey’s approach and Strauss’s? Both men 
believe in the possibility of moral knowledge. If they both used 
the same basic method there would be no difference. But this 
cannot be because Strauss avoids ‘‘concrete situations’’ and in- 
quiry thrives on ‘‘concrete situations.’’ Indeed, Strauss explicitly 
criticizes Dewey for reliance on the ‘‘experimental method.’’?* Is 
it ultimately a dialectic and an eventual intuitive leap that Strauss 
relies on? This is my suspicion; but there is no indication one 
way or the other in Strauss’s writings. It seems implausible, how- 
ever, to suppose Strauss would maintain that his method is contin- 
uous with that of the empirical sciences. This constitutes a de- 
cisive objection to his underlying theory.” 

There are some clues as to Strauss’s meanings in an article 
titled ‘‘The Origin of the Idea of Natural Right.’’?* There he 
vigorously contends that ‘‘nature’’ is a term of distinction. Its 
antonym is ‘‘conventional’’ or ‘‘man-made.’’ He argues that the 
classical political philosophers up to but not including Machiavelli 
used that which is natural as a standard in terms of which con- 
ventional political forms were evaluated. Thus ‘‘conventional’’ 
+ was always a term of partial derogation. But with Machiavelli 
political philosophy took an entirely different tack. Calling a 
15**Qn Classical Political Philosophy,’’ Social Research, Vol. 12 (1945), 
p. 113. 


16 Review of Dewey’s German Philosophy and Politics, in Social Research, 
Vol. 10 (1943): ‘‘No one will deny ‘that philosophical absolutism may be 
practically as dangerous as matter of fact political absolutism’ (p. 113). But 
is it not also true that the ‘frankly experimental’ ‘method of success’ (p. 142) 
has proved very dangerous in the hands of unscrupulous men, and that the 
belief in an ‘absolute’ inspired the words ‘that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights’?’’ 

17It is to be hoped that Dr. Strauss will clear these problems of interpre- 
tation up in his forthcoming book, Natural Right and History, to be published 
by the Chicago University Press. 

18 Social Research, Vol. 19 (March 1952), pp. 23-60. 
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political institution ‘‘conventional’’ ceased to be regarded as un. 
favorable criticism. Thus modern political philosophy has re. 
. jected the traditional quest for eternal and objective ‘‘first things’ 
which the classical adherence to the ‘‘natural’’ presupposed. Ag 
has already been indicated, Strauss is clearly on the side of the 
classical school in this matter. If he gives any clues as to how the 
degree of naturalness of social institutions is to be ascertained, 
then this would answer the question regarding his method raised 
in the preceding paragraph. Presumably it is possible to do 
by simply determining whether or not the institution in question 
is ‘‘man-made.’’ But if this were so then all the important ques 
tions would be empirical and about origins. But, as already indi- 
cated, Strauss shies away from exclusive reliance on the experi- 
mental method. Even were he to accept the implications drawn 
in the above, that would still leave many important questions 
regarding the use of what is natural as a standard unanswered.” 

Finally, we come to the fact-value problem. The most basic 
assumption Strauss makes is that there are no fundamental dif- 
ferences between factual and value judgments. According to him, 
one of the most pernicious influences of modern positivist thought 
is the insistence on this dichotomy, and the further commitment 
that value judgments cannot be true or false. The consequence 
is nihilism. 

I agree that the way in which many ‘‘positivists’’ have raised 
the problem has not been an unmixed blessing. Much philosophi- § 
cal energy has been wasted on fruitless discussion of problems in 
analytical ethics. For purposes of brevity I want simply to 
sketch my point of view. The distinction between fact and value 
has been, for the most part, a salutary one. Value predicates do, 
depending on the context, function in a descriptive way; value 
judgments are not, however, a sub-class of factual judgments, as 
Strauss seems to believe. Further, it seems to me that the em- 
pirical consequence of the belief that certain value commitments 
are ultimately more a matter of heart or bile than of mind, is not 
nihilism. There is a tacit and habitual commitment to rational 
behavior, that, as Hume would say, ‘‘nature forces upon us.” 
This is not to be construed as a claim that all men are always ra- 
tional.2° If Strauss means not that men will become irrational, 
but that the logical consequence of belief in the fact-value dis- 

19 Cf. Mill, ‘‘On Nature.’’ This is an incisive critique of the use of 
‘‘nature’’ as a standard. 


20 The cult of irrationalism has not yet played itself out. It still seems 
pertinent to point out that, though men are not always rational, they behave 
rationally much more often than bird’s-eye cynics are prone to acknowledge. 
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tinction is nihilism, then this simply serves to define what is meant 
by nihilism. Finally, Strauss may believe that the moral con- 
sequences of such a view of ethics are base. But this begs the 
question at issue, viz., what is the epistemological status of moral 
judgments? can they be validated and, if so, how? If you criticize 
a certain view of ethics on moral grounds you presuppose the 
adequacy of some approach to the problem of validating ethical 
propositions. Otherwise there is no basis at all for resolving any 
differences of opinion that might arise.2* It is important to point 
out that one need not accept the view of ethics here adumbrated in 
order to endorse, in all its essentials, the instrumental conception 
of political theory. 

Strauss fails to realize that though one may have a conception 
of the best political order, yet, because of the uneliminable af- 
fective element implicit in the commitment to any political theory, 
there may be disagreements which rational mediation will not, on 
the psychological level, resolve, and to which rational considera- 
tions have not, on the logical level, any relevance. 

There is a final criticism of the conception of political theory 
here elaborated which should be considered. Paradoxically enough 
I believe a very strong dissent would issue from the man whose 
name is practically synonymous with ‘‘instrumentalism,’’ John 
Dewey. There is a concern with theory, with logical interrelated- 
ness, with the generality of political principles which would be 
anathema for Dewey. In a characteristic passage he writes: 


If the unescapable fact is that changes are going on anyway and incessantly, 
effective intelligence has no point of contact with such phantasies, i.e. rational- 
istic schemes. Its concern is to find out what particular changes are going on, 
how their consequences may be forecast, and through what further changes 
within our command they may be directed to the better of two possible re- 
sults. In the world of natural change, men learned control by means of the 
systematic invention of effective tools only when they gave up preoccupation 
with lofty principles logically arranged, and occupied themselves seriously 
with the turmoil of concrete observable changes.22 


Now of course it is quite true, to paraphrase Justice Holmes’ 
famous utterance, ‘‘The life of political theory is experience, not 
logic.’”” But this concern with the concrete does not imply that 
we should stop searching for an explicit set of logically inter- 
related commitments, some of which are more, some less general. 
We need only apply the criteria Dewey himself formulates in the 


21Cf. Mary Mothersill, ‘‘Moral Philosophy and Meta-ethics,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLIX (August 28, 1952), pp. 587-594. My thanks to Miss 
Mothersill for pointing out the various possible interpretations of the nihilism 
charge. 

22 Characters and Events, Vol. II, p. 732. 
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Logic. The value of a theory is determined by the extent to which 
it enables us to organize our data and solve our problem. Nog 
priort determination of the specific characteristics of a theory can 
be made. There is no doubt that concern with principles and with 
the logical structure of theory can and has been of immense 
heuristic value in the production of more and more adequate sci- 
entific theories, and the consequent increase in our control over 
both the physical and the social spheres. While it would be mis- 
leading to pursue the analogy between scientific and political 
theory to an extreme, there is considerable evidence that attention 
to conceptual adequacy, to logical interrelatedness, and to the con- 
nections between a verbal structure and the events it was designed 
to help human beings control, will yield a rich reward. Certainly 
in the history of modern society the most successful political 
philosophies are those which have been reared on a most impressive 
scale—Aristotle throughout the medieval period, Hobbes, Locke, 
and especially Bentham, and of course Marx. One of the funda- 
mental reasons for the relative ineffectuality of Dewey’s views is, 
in fact, that it was so programmatic in character. His formula- 
tions were extremely abstract and he always shied from the difficult 
task of linking those views to the ‘‘concrete’’ situations of which 
he was so fond of talking. This is not to say that he was not in- 
terested in the specific problems of society. His excellent record 
in social and political affairs belies such an insinuation—and in 
this he was probably much more conscientious than many of his 
philosophical followers. But nowhere did he attempt the sys- 
tematic development of a political theory that actually ranges from 
‘lofty principles’’—which he was, incidentally, very fond of 
formulating—to the very ‘‘concrete.’’ The task requires that at- 
tention be paid to the formal considerations relevant to the con- 
struction of any logically interrelated set of judgments, whether 
they be a theory of physics, a theory about Irish stew, or a political 
theory. But this concern need not, as Dewey often insists, involve 
sacrificing the emphasis on change that permeates his philosophy. 
So long as we are constantly reminded that political theory must 
be sensitive to changing circumstances, whether these be explosions 
of atomic bombs or new theories about investment policies, we need 
not fear ‘‘preoccupation with lofty principles.’’ Indeed, this pre- 
occupation should be encouraged. 


ARNOLD §. KAUFMAN 
Tue Crry CoLLeGr, New York 
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Godwin’s Moral Philosophy: An Interpretation of William God- 
win. D. H. Munro. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
205 pp. 


At first sight there would seem to be few less promising candi- 
dates for rehabilitation as a moral philosopher than William 
Godwin. The obstacles are many: Godwin the man, ‘‘a windbag’’ 
and ‘‘rather a prig’’; Godwinism the fashion of the seventeen- 
nineties, ‘‘the offspring of French intelligence and the English 
nonconformist conscience’’; and finally the Godwin legend: ‘‘com- 
pletely passionless . . . ‘this cold, hard, self-centered man’ (or 
alternatively, this well-meaning, good-natured, but essentially 
obtuse man) went on spinning his syllogisms, while Paris burned 
and England smouldered.’’ Nevertheless the author, from the 
University of Otago in New Zealand and Oxford, goes about his 
difficult task in methodical fashion, keeping his eyes steadily fixed 
upon Godwin’s ideas. 

He holds that ‘‘the Godwin legend has ignored or distorted 
many of Godwin’s most characteristic ideas,’’ portraying the man 
as blind to the importance of emotion, a too-abstract reasoner, a 
neglecter of the impact of society, and a crass optimist. Godwin 
has been misunderstood because he ‘‘has been regarded as a po- 
litical reformer, whereas he was primarily a moralist.’’ But was 
he an able moralist, who should be ‘‘taken more seriously as a 
philosopher than he has usually been taken’’ (pp. 6-7)? In 
answering the question, the author has little difficulty in showing 
that Godwin anticipated a number of the trends of contemporary 
philosophy. For one thing, he saw the central tragedy of the 
human being as loneliness. Before William James, he character- 
ized the long, hard task of reason as ‘‘a quiet but incessant activity, 
like a rill of water, to irrigate and fertilize the intellectual evil.’’ 

Three of Godwin’s ‘‘basic beliefs’’ emerge from the study, al- 
though the author admits that in translating from an antiquated 
vocabulary into our idiom he has run the risk of a ‘‘twentieth 
century gloss on Godwin.’’ They are: to be virtuous is to feel. 
the right emotions (the ones men feel when they see all the facts 
clearly) ; true knowledge is of particulars, so all generalizations 
are suspect as misleading; and the generalizations men believe 
depend upon the political institutions under which they live. 
From these beliefs it follows that: if we want to improve human 
beings we must help them to see things, including each other, as 
they are; and we can do this by simplifying society, sweeping away 
social categories like rank, and encouraging individual judgment 
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instead of adherence to rules of thumb. All these conclusions, 
says the author, ‘‘are, to say the least, highly doubtful.’’ Yet 
Godwin is not alone in finding it difficult to explain ‘‘in what sense 
ethical propositions can be supported by reasons’’ (pp. 182, 184, 
187). We are here in the midst of the controversy between those 
who hold that the battle is for the soul of man, and those who be- 
lieve that it is for ‘‘his opinions about what things are desirable.’’ 
Godwin vacillates between Hartley and Price, and cannot have it 
both ways at once. But the author succeeds in making his very 
indecision illuminating in terms of current discussion. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Language of Morals. R.M. Hare. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. vii, 202 pp. $2.00. 


A philosopher who writes a book on ethics or value-theory 
is expected to take a stand on certain large general issues: What is 
the meaning of ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ etc.? How are value-judgments 
in general justified or confirmed? Once he has expressed himself 
on these issues then he is free, so to speak, to deal with relatively 
specific problems in moral psychology or the analysis of evaluative 
language and thought. The merit of Professor Hare’s book lies in 
his treatment of particular problems; his general thesis is com- 
paratively weak. In this respect he is in good company ; some of 
the best books ever written on ethics have this characteristic, viz., 
that the evidence presented is worth more than the hypothesis 
to be proved, the supporting arguments more illuminating than 
the conclusion. 

Since detailed arguments cannot easily be summarized I shall 
mention those which are of interest without attempting to discuss 
them and restrict myself to a criticism of Professor Hare’s gen- 
eral thesis. In order to avoid a false emphasis, it must be re- 
marked that the virtues of the book far outweigh its defects and 
that it contributes to the study of ethics much that is both original 
and important. 

Ethics, as Professor Hare conceives it, consists in ‘‘the logical 
study of the language of morals’’ (Preface, p. i). As a first step 
he undertakes to show that there are important similarities between 
value-judgments and grammatical imperatives. He does not say 
that value-judgments are ‘‘implicit imperatives.’’ In the early 
chapters at any rate his point is simply this: that with respect to 
their ‘‘logical behavior,’’ value-judgments are analogous to impera- 
tives. Both, it is said, have the function of ‘‘guiding decisions’’; 
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poth require, as a condition for their satisfaction, that the person 
who assents commit himself thereby -to some course of future 
action. Grammatical imperatives cannot be ‘‘reduced’’ to indi- 
eatives and value-judgments cannot be derived from non-value- 
judgments. 

This analogy is developed in some detail in a chapter which 
deals in an informal way with rules of modal logic. In the course 
of discussion the author raises a number of points which are of 
considerable interest, although their relevance to the main line of 
argument is not always clear. For example, he demonstrates the 
impossibility of a ‘‘Cartesian moral system,’’ i.e., an ethic which 
pretends to derive particular duties from self-evident principles. 
The arguments he uses are not new but they are elegantly stated 
and admirably concise. Then there is a good criticism of 
Toulmin’s notion of ‘‘loose evaluative inference’’ as a method of 
deriving moral principles which are ‘‘generally valid.’’ The sug- 
gestions made by Professor Hare in this context might be applied 
profitably to the analysis of the notion of ‘‘prima facie obliga- 
tions.’’ 

In another section he clarifies the conception of ‘‘arbitrary 
decision’’ and this also is valuable since it serves to dispel the aura 
of menace which has often obscured this particular question. 

_ In two chapters which deal with the traditional question of 
defining ‘‘good’’ Professor Hare expresses his view that the 
criteria for applying the predicate ‘‘good”’ are to be distinguished 
from the ‘‘meaning’’ of ‘‘good.’’ The former are as various as the 
classes of objects subject to evaluation. ‘‘We have good cricket- 
bats, good chronometers, good fire-extinguishers, good pictures, 
good sunsets, good men’’ (p. 96). Each of these is determined by 
reference to a certain set of standards or criteria. What these 
various value-ascriptions have in common, however, is not any 
descriptive reference but rather a peculiar function; they are all 
commendations and as such serve to guide decisions. This com- 
mon function is what is to be regarded as the ‘‘meaning’’ of 
‘“‘good.’’ In exposition of this argument the author employs a 
number of ingenious examples which, in the tradition of Wittgen- 
stein, involve the problem of explaining to intelligent foreigners 
the ‘‘sense’’ of certain linguistic expressions. 

These chapters, although they illuminate a number of difficult 
issues, do not throw much light on the author’s main contention, 
which continues to be rather hazy. There are two reasons for this. 
In the first place, it is odd to argue for an analogy between 
sentences in a particular grammatical mood, viz., the imperative, 
and evaluative sentences which may, by the author’s admission, be 
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in any mood including the imperative. In the second place, the 
notion of ‘‘logical behavior,’? on which Hare and others of his 
school rely very heavily, is unclear. The ‘‘logical behavior’? of 
a sentence is, it appears, conditional on at least the following fae. 
tors: (a) the dictionary definition of the constituent words, (b) the 
grammatical conventions which govern its construction, (¢) the 
language habits of the people who use it, (d) the expectations, in. 
tentions, and wishes which attend its use. Thus the expression 
‘‘logical behavior’ serves to blanket exactly those distinctions 
which need to be clear. The tedious truth is that grammar jg 
different from psychology and logic is different from sociology. 
There is a certain stylistic grace in speaking of ‘‘logical behavior” 
but urbanity at the expense of precision is a dispensable luxury, 

In the next to the last chapter of Language and Morals it is 
argued that ‘‘value-judgments, if they are action-guiding, must be 
held to entail imperatives ...’’ (p. 163). This seems puzzling 
at first, since one of the points previously emphasized was that an 
imperative can be logically derived only from another imperative 
or from a set of premisses which contains an imperative. It ap- 
pears, however, that ‘‘entail’’ does not here designate any logical 
relation. The point is rather that anyone who assents to a value- 
judgment commits himself to some course of action in just such 
a way as he would commit himself in agreeing to obey a command. 
At this juncture Hare seems to be rather close to the position of 
Stevenson, who argues that for every value-judgment there is an 
imperative such that under certain conditions a hearer would have 
the same attitudinal response to one as to the other. 

This parallel is misleading, however, since it turns out that 
Hare’s thesis is intended to be analytic and definitional (as 
Stevenson’s, I take it, is not). 








































































































I do not wish to claim that all ‘ought-sentences’ entail imperatives, but only 
that they do so when they are being used evaluatively. It will subsequently 
become apparent that I am making this true by definition; for I should not 
say that an ‘ought-sentence’ was being used evaluatively unless imperatives 
were held to follow from it.... [P. 164.] 

















Since on Hare’s analysis ‘‘ought-sentences,’’ when they are 
used ‘‘evaluatively,’’ are replaceable by sentences containing 
‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ or some cognate, we may suppose that he wishes 


to define value-judgments in general as sentences which ‘‘entail 
imperatives. ’’ 














Subsequently he remarks: 








Thus I am not here claiming to prove anything substantial about the way 
in which we use language; I am merely suggesting a terminology which, if 
applied to the study of moral language, will, I am satisfied, prove illuminating. 
[P. 169.] 
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This is a very modest claim which can hardly be denied, and 
yet we must ask ourselves whether the suggested terminology 
ought seriously to be adopted. Is it a satisfactory definition of 
value-judgments to say that they ‘‘guide actions’’ by ‘‘entailing 
jmperatives’’? In my opinion it is not. There are three major 
objections: (a) In agreeing to obey a command I certainly commit 
myself to undertake or to try to undertake some sort of action. 
But the notion of commitment as required by assent to a non- 
imperative judgment is far less clear. There is, to be sure, some 
vague sense in which, by assenting to the statement: ‘‘War and 
Peace is a great novel,’’ I commit myself. But do I not, in some 
similarly vague sense, commit myself when I assent to the state- 
ment: ‘‘War and Peace was written by Tolstoi’’? And if so, 
how is one sort of commitment to be distinguished from the other? 

(b) Suppose that we grant that some value-judgments do, in 
Hare’s sense, ‘‘entail’’ imperatives. If someone says to me: ‘‘ You 
ought to return that book,’’ and I say ‘‘Yes,’’ then it may be that 
my assent is equivalent to ‘‘Aye aye, sir,’’ and that it signifies 
my intention of acting in accord with an implicit command. But 
what of statements such as: ‘‘This ice-cream is delicious’’? These 
are often said to be evaluative but it would be only under very 
special conditions that they would be understood as commands. 

(c) Granting again that some statements in which the predi- 
cates ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘good,’’ etc., occur may count as commands, are 
there not an indefinitely large number of statements which con- 
tain no ‘‘evaluative’’ predicates and yet which may also count as 
commands? One can easily imagine situations in which the state- 
ments: ‘‘You’re standing on my foot,’’ ‘‘I’m sorry but its closing 
time,’’ ‘‘This room is unbearably stuffy,’’ would qualify as ‘‘im- 
plicit imperatives. ”’ 

In short, the proposed definition does not recommend itself be- 
cause the criterion offered is impracticably vague and in its appli- 
cation (so far as this is possible) leads to counter-intuitive results. 

Most of the specific points which the author makes are not in 
any direct way dependent on his general thesis and hence are not 
affected by its inadequacies. Final mention should be made of the 
chapter entitled ‘‘Decisions of Principle,’’ which deserves careful 
analysis. Here the author indicates a regard for the practical 
aspects of moral deliberation in the choice or criticism of standards. 
In many ways his views parallel those of John Dewey, despite a 
marked difference in idiom. To American readers it seems sur- 
prising that Professor Hare should introduce an argument with 
the observation that philosophers have not, since ancient times, 
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concerned themselves with the logic of the question: ‘‘ How shall | 
bring up my children?’’ 


Mary MoruHersity 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kingsley Blake Price, who has previously taught in the 
departments of philosophy of Sarah Lawrence College and the 
University of Washington, has accepted an appointment as As. 
sistant Professor of Philosophy and Education at the Johns Hop. 
kins University. 





The University of Pennsylvania has received a grant in aid 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the reproduction of the u.- 
published manuscripts of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, preserved in 
Hanover, Germany. The film will be deposited in the Library of 
the University. There it will be available for the use of interested 
scholars, along with the most complete collection of printed works 
of and on Leibniz, which is in the possession of Dr. Paul Schrecker, 
professor of philosophy at the University. 

More than one hundred thousand handwritten pages will thus 
become accessible. At the same time, a safeguard will be pro- 
vided against future loss and deterioration of this irreplaceable 
monument. 

The State Library in Hanover, which Leibniz directed during 
forty years of his life, has kindly codperated in this project. 





The Mountain-Plains States Philosophical Association held its 
seventh annual meeting at the University of Utah, October 15-17, 
1953. The general topic was ‘‘Knowledge and Value.’’ The fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘‘Knowledge and Esthetic Values,’’ by 
James L. Jarrett (University of Utah) ; ‘‘Knowledge and Values 
in History,’’ by Cecil Miller (Kansas State College) ; and ‘‘Knowl- 
edge and Religious Values,’’ by Francis Moriarty (Creighton 
University ). 
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